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Germany and Peace with Israel HERMANN MAAS 


EACE between Germany and Israel is a life and death question 

in the profoundest sense of the word. Unspeakable horrors have 
been perpetrated on Israel in the name of the German people. We have 
tortured the soul and the body of this people in a way that had never 
happened before. 

At the same time, since early childhood this people has been 
mysteriously dear to most of us. The history and geography of Israel 
have ‘always been with us. It is the country and people of the Bible, of 
the prophets and psalmists, of Jesus and the Apostles. 

To this day, however, not more than three Germans of non-Jewish 
descent have been able to visit the state of Israel. To Germans everything 
that happens there proceeds behind a “ silken curtain” which no press 
report can penetrate. The whole problem remains a challenge to the 
conscience as well as to the reasoning mind. “* We plead for peace ” was 
the title given by Senator Dr. Lueth of Hamburg to an article that has 
since become famous. But may we plead thus? Are there not sins without 
absolution, and is it not a sin of this nature that makes our conscience 
burn at the thought of Israel? 

Israel has been pierced to the heart, for the Jewish people have been 
tied to Germany by particularly close bonds. I realised this with over- 
powering clarity when, in the spring of 1933, I travelled to Palestine 
with many hundreds of fugitive Jews. I saw not merely anxiety as to the 
future and dismay at what had befallen them, but even more a heart- 
breaking disillusionment at having had to flee from Germany. Jews had 
been closely integrated in German history and imbued with German 
culture for many generations. We have numerous ancient “cities in 
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Germany which cannot be the same without their Jewish communities. 
It was in 19th century Germany that the struggle for Jewish emancipation 
was fought out with a particularly passionate fervour. 

But it was Germany that struck the destructive blows aimed at the 
final annihilation of Israel. There are places in Germany which will 
remain for ever cursed, such as Dachau, Bergen-Belsen, and Buchenwald. 
As long as there are still Jews alive who bear on their chests the numbers 
with which they were branded in the concentration camps, it will be hard 
for Israel to make peace with Germany. 


German reactions 


In 1945 Germany was seized by a wave of horrified dismay when 
reports of the frightful crimes committed in the concentration camps and 
the gas chambers reached the population and the world at large. It was 
a dazed state of horror rather than a conscious repentance. Then followed 
without respite or pause the denazification, the bewildered effort at 
re-orientation in the bombed cites, the return of the prisoners of war, the 
flooding of West Germany with millions of refugees from the East, and 
finally the currency reform, with the large-scale impoverishment of the 
people. Thus an unqualified confession of guilt made by representative 
men of the Evangelical Church in Germany, meeting in Stuttgart in 1945, 
was quickly forgotten. 

Certainly, a great deal of the persecution of Jews had remained hidden 
from most people, much more effectively than any who had not been 
through such an experience could possibly imagine. The tremendous 
strain of life under the Hitler régime, and the terrible experiences in the 
air raids, had deprived the majority of the last remnant of their power to 
think. Nevertheless there were events which no one could fail to see: 
the burning of the Synagogues on November eighth, 1938, and the destruc- 
tion of Jewish shops and businesses, had happened before everybody’s 
eyes. 

Others have said: ** We did not want it to happen.” Certainly, many 
did not. But it is easier today to protest thus than it would have been at the 
time when the whole press and the innumerable Party speakers lulled the 
people to sleep by telling them that this was the solution of the Jewish 
problem. 

Finally, some said: “* We were unable to do anything about it.” Indeed 
the whole people was in the grip of an uncanny spell. Those who resisted 
paid dearly for it and were soon reduced to silence. On the other hand, we 
are bound to admit that many personal sacrifices ought to have been made. 
Many were struck by the confession made in 1945 when Professor Karl 
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Jaspers at Heidelberg said to his students: “* My crime is that I am still 
alive.” 

A nation cannot dismiss its own actions by any such excuses. This 
is why for a number of years certain people discussed the necessity of 
finding a way to make peace with Israel. In the spring of 1951 it was the 
Federal President Heuss; in August of the same year Senator Dr. Erich 
Lueth; and more important still, on the 27th September, 1951, the Federal 
Parliament. 

It should also we remembered that the government in Bonn has 
continually stressed the necessity for peace discussions with Israel, to be 
carried on by delegates seated round the same table. These negotiations 
began this spring and, despite certain hitches, have not been broken off. 


Basic German motives 


What were the basic motives of this action and these deliberations? 
First this: that all these men and women knew that silence is 
cowardice, that indifference is uncharitableness, and that a man anda nation 
equally perish unless they face both their brother and their eternal Creator 
with a frank confession of their guilt. For the Germans it is a guilt greater 
than any other: the disfigurement of the human face, of the face made in 
the image of God. For the Christian, moreover, this guilt is further 
deepened by the realisation that the people whose utter destruction was 
planned and the third of whom were destroyed in the most heinous manner 
possible, were the very same people of whom the Creator has said: ““They 
are my people, the apple of my eye, my signet ring.” 


Jewish attitudes 


For Jews, the whole problem is a burning question which at first sight 
and to this day is bound to be answered by a great many in Israel with a 
straight NO! For Israel is repelled with a tormenting sense of horror from 
any contact with Germany. And yet there are people in Israel who recoil 
from such hatred, however well founded. A wise man from a Kibbutz 
wrote to me: “ You cannot live on, nor build on the emotions of hate.” 
In the ruins of Warsaw itself a Jew prayed: ““O God, give me the grace 
of the hard way of hating all evil, of hating even revenge.” 

The hearts of others ache with a silent pain. Their souls are too 
deeply wounded. The only Jew who was present at that memorable 
session of the Federal Parliament held on 27th September, 1951, a friend 
of mine, told me that during that ceremony he had felt stunned, too 
paralysed to move hand or foot, and that therefore he alone in that spacious 
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hall had been unable to rise from his seat when all others stood in silent 
remembrance of the dead of Israel. “‘ We are afraid,” wrote a woman from 
Haifa in a letter to me, “ lest through negotiating with Germany we should 
commit the crime of unfaithfulness towards our dead, that for their sake 
we shall have to abstain from any such course.”’ And yet, we cannot fail 
to recognise that even these people are aware that to remain implacable 
might no less be a wrong done to their dead. 

Finally, there exists a profound mistrust. They know in Israel of the 
resurgence in Germany of neo-Nazism, they remember Veith Harlan, 
the film actor who played Jew Siiss under Goebbels’ orders, they know of 
more recent utterances which poison the souls and minds, they know of 
the desecrations of Jewish cemeteries, of the singing of Nazi songs and 
many more such things. 


The Aliyah and its significance for Germany 

When on the Sth Ayar, 5708, the state of Israel was proclaimed, one 
first and sole law had to be promulgated: the unrestrained Aliyah, the 
right of entry for all Jews from all over the world. The prophetic word was 
to come true: “ Thy gates shall be open continually.” Earlier immigration 
had been strictly limited. Those who had languished in the concentration 
camps and had been saved by a sheer miracle, longed for the day when 
they might reach the promised land. Now the gates were wide open. Now 
there began the heart-stirring pilgrimage which, in the space of four years, 
added 600,000 to the 700,000 already there. 

The task of giving the uprooted a chance to strike new roots was 
gigantic. We Germans know only too well what it means to receive 
another ten millions into a population of forty millions. In Israel, however, 
a little more than half a million are eventually to absorb another million 
and a half. To make matters worse, there was the extreme of poverty and 
an excessive proportion of the aged, infirm and sick. 

Hundreds of thousands of houses have to be built in a country poor 
in wood; the desert has to be irrigated so that it can be colonised; building 
materials have to be imported; and engines, pumps, tractors, waterpipes, 
oil, tents, clothing. Medicines and drugs are needed too. In the Negev, 
precious minerals, needed for agriculture and industry alike, wait to be 
raised; for this purpose not only winding engines are required, but the 
building up of more settlements. In the Huleh, there is room for ten 
thousands of settlers—but dredges are wanted to drain the swamps. 

It is here that Germany has to face a straight and simple question: 
Germany is responsible for the necessity of Israel to become a Kibbutz- 
ha-Galuyot—a collective ingathering from the ghettoes from all the world. 
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Is it to refuse help in this task which would otherwise end in failure? It 
is not a matter of an expiation for the murdered, nor of material 
restitution for the monetary and family possessions stolen from the Jews 
in Europe, nor of the rebuilding of the burned down synagogues, of the 
schools, hospitals, libraries. 

It is much more than all this. It is a debt fundamentally different from 
that weighing on Germany with regard to other nations against which it 
waged war. For this reason, the war-debt Conference sitting in London 
and the negotiations held at The Hague should be kept scrupulously apart. 
The debt resting on Germany toward Israel should be acknowledged to 
have absolute priority, for with it are linked up the lives of many hundreds 
of thousands of human beings and the survival of the young state of Israel. 
This is what peace with Israel implies. 

I realise how intricate is the question of peace with Israel from the 
purely legal standpoint. I likewise realise how infinitely complicated in 
this world of ours are financial questions. But first and foremost are our 
moral, and in the profoundest sense religious, obligations. 


Germany’s duty 

Germany has the sacred duty to support the negotiations at 
Wasenor, those first negotiations of Germans with Israelis. In a fierce 
conflict with a large proportion of their compatriots, Israelis have secured 
the right to sit at this table where the negotiations are going on. Now it is 
up to us to give what help we can in creating the right atmosphere in which 
to further so adventurous an endeavour. The fight against every and any 
kind of antisemitism belongs here: we must take it up and persevere in 
it. Antisemitism must be attacked wherever it shows itself—in public life, 
in the Press and among the young. We must uncover its psychological 
causes; we must enquire into its historical and political causes, must 
realize that it can never be defeated by purely humanitarian forces; that 
it is only by faith that it can be understood and, having been recognised 
in its very godlessness, eventually be overcome. 

A truly co-operative spirit in peace-making also requires of us that 
we should be willing to listen to the demands of Israel. Peace must needs 
demand a sacrifice of us. We never asked ourselves whether Israel was 
able to bear what we inflicted on this people during the terrible years of 
persecution, nor what is laid on their shoulders still today in the years of 
the building up of Israel. Therefore we should not allow ourselves to 
question our own power in bearing hardships. 

The demands which Israel makes on us do not bear comparison with 
any other demands. Only those who have been shaken to their depths and 
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truly repent, are fit to help. And only such who have the end in view, 
namely a true peace, a genuine reconciliation, have the receptive ear and 
the readiness to be still and to strain their ears to hear the sighs of those 
buried under the ruins. It is the destiny of Israel, of the people of God, 
entering their promised land, that must claim our main attention. In the 
response that we make, there lies no less the question of Germany’s 
destiny. 


The Beloved Country BARCLAY BARON 


At a most critical moment in South African history the opportunity is 

given to us at home to see a film that will help us to understand some of 

the main causes of the trouble. ‘** Common Ground”’ is glad to give 

its readers this admirable comment on the film, by kind permission of 
the editor of ** Toc H Journal.” 


OUTH AFRICA, now deep in political crisis afid facing the 
possibility of a racial catastrophe which cannot be measured, is still 
the “‘ beloved country ” not only of two unreconciled races of white men, 
Dutch and British in origin, but of four times their number of black men 
of many tribes. If there was one voice above others which could have 
brought sanity into this most dangerous moment it was that of the 
statesman Jan Hofmeyer, but he is dead. His wide mantle of reconciliation, 
of understanding and fair thinking, has fallen upon his friend, Alan Paton, 
reformer and writer. His first book, published four years ago, has not 
only deeply moved South Africans of every shade of opinion but has 
gone round the world in many languages. Well did he call it Cry, the 
beloved Country. 

Very soon a play based upon it had stirred great audiences in the 
United States, which also knows the conflict of black and white. And then 
Alan Paton himself wrote the script of a film of it, which has been directed 
by Zoltan Korda, and produced by “ London Films.” This had its premiére 
on November 15 last year simultaneously in Johannesburg, Durban and 
Cape Town. And now it reaches our own cinemas. 

The film sticks more closely than is usual to “ the book of the film; ” 
no Hollywood hand has attempted to glamorise it or blunt its tragedy 
which is true to life. There is no false “* happy ending ”’ but a last glimpse 
of terrible grief uplifted by pure faith. A little of that simple grandeur—a 
sort of Old Testament music—of the Zulu language gets lost in the 
translation from print to celluloid. But the essential story of squalor and 
beauty, crime and forgiveness, fear and love stands out boldly: no one 
can miss its meaning. 
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* BE OF COURAGE MY SON” 
Kumalo comforts his son Absolom, condemned to death for the murder 
of a white man 


Impression of real life 

Entertainment? Not in the sense that a ravishing blonde, a galloping 
Westerner or a sadistic gunman is reckoned entertaining on the screen. 
At the first private preview the audience of newspaper critics and film 
experts, commonly reckoned hard-boiled, caught itself in tears at moments 
and when the lights went up at the end sat for a few moments in dead 
silence. The casting of the parts seems as near flawless as may be, and so 
the impression of real life is strangely convincing. If one or two of the white 
characters are clearly competent film actors whom you might expect to 
see doing as well in some quite different part next week, the African ones 
(even if some of the principals are actually American negroes) seem to be 
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living rather than acting on the screen. Very little underlining of the film’s 
message is needed or employed: it is this sincerity of character that strikes 
home. 

Old Stephen Kumalo is the humble hero, a word he would never have 
dreamt of applying to himself. Umfundisi (parson) of a poor half-ruinous 
native church in the lovely Ixopo valley in Natal (where Alan Paton himself 
had his first job as a teacher), he makes the long unfamiliar journey to 
Johannesburg, the “ great city,” to search for lost members of his family. 
How in the unimaginable slums of the native “‘ Shanty Town ” he tracks 
them down and deals with them is the rest of the story. His young sister 
he finds as a prostitute, his brother as a loud-mouthed, dishonest wood- 
worker.. His son he reaches at last—after heartrending visits to squalid 
lodgings, a reformatory (Alan Paton’s own Diepkloof, the place of his 
reforming work) and a factory—in prison for murder: surprised in an 
attempted robbery, he has shot, in a moment of panic, a young white man 
who was devoting his life to helping the black race. And he finds also 
his son’s girl, who will soon bear his own grandchild, and persuades them 
to be married in prison before the execution of the lad for whom there is 
no reprieve. 

Two other sets of people play a decisive part in Kumalo’s story. 
The first is the little team of European and African priests in a clergy- 
house in the dreadful surroundings of “‘ Shanty Town” who welcome 
Kumalo and help him through his trouble. The surroundings are easily 
recognisable by anyone who has visited Sophiatown or Orlando, for the 
“‘ shots ’’ were taken on the spot, and the priests represent members of the 
Community of the Resurrection (“* Mirfield Fathers ’’) who live and labour 
there. A young African of their number guides the old umfundisi through 
every squalid scene of the search and the white Principal of the community 
pulls him up strongly when he is on the brink of despair. 


A turning point 

The second group of people come from the family and friends of the 
murdered white man. James Jarvis, the father, is an elderly farmer at 
Ixopo, whom Kumalo knows well by sight but has never exchanged a 
word with, his wife an ailing woman. An early “ shot ”’ in the film shows 
the pair looking at a copy of the Johannesburg Star on the front page of 
which their son is seen shaking hands with a young African: the mother 
understands, the father is outraged by this familiarity. This tiny incident 
is typical of the artistry of the whole film, for it has an unexpected sequel 
much later in the story. At the son’s funeral in Ixopo the respectful native 
villagers surround Jarvis and his wife to express their shy sympathy. One 
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old man holds out his hand and, after an agonising pause, Jarvis takes it— 
and then all others that are extended to him. It is a turning point in his 
relations with black people, the conquest of pride, the ending of fear. 
The point is made without need of words, and it is deeply moving to any 
onlooker. The tremendous climax in this new relationship comes when 
the father of the murdered man comes face to face with the father of the 
murderer, now awaiting execution, two old men bereaved by the same 
event. 

At last comes the dawn which brings young Kumalo to the scaffold 
in far-off Johannesburg, old Kumalo to a hill-top in Ixopo for his lonely 
farewell. And the film ends with the final words of Alan Paton’s book, the 
words that still await South Africa’s answer :— 

** Yes, it is the dawn that has come, as it has come for a thousand 
centuries, never failing. But when that dawn will come, of our 
emancipation, from the fear of bondage and the bondage of fear, why, 
that is a secret.” 


The Jewish High Holy Days B. JosePH 


HE Jewish New Year 5713 begins at sunset on Friday evening, 
September 19th, 1952. . The first ten days of the seventh month of 
Tishri, especially their beginning and their end, are termed Solemn Days. 
The liturgy of this period of introspection and reflection teaches us the 
grand yet simple lesson that God is the Father and Judge of all mankind, 
that man is a citizen of two worlds, that there is reward and punishment in 
this life and in the hereafter, and that in the ultimate analysis there will 
be a triumph of right over might, of goodness over evil, of truth over 
falsehood, of things of the spirit, which are permanent and everlasting, 
over things material which are temporary and evanescent. 

Judaism is a religion rich in symbolism. During the penitential period 
the Synagogue is decked in white, the symbol of innocence and purity. 
The pious wear the Kitte/ or shroud which envelopes the human body at 
the end of life. The Shofar or ram’s horn is sounded and its notes are full 
of mystery and awe. In the Bible the festival is not called the New Year, 
but the Day of Blowing the Shofar (Numbers 29, i) and the Memorial of 
the Blowing of the Shofar (Leviticus 23, xxiv). 

Saadya Gaon (892-942), the great moralist and philosopher, tabulated 
ten reasons for sounding the Shofar. I list here a few of the more well- 
known ones. First, it recalls the Akedah, the binding of Isaac by his father 











on Mount Moriah, an event which is said to have happened on the New 
Year’s Day. The lesson for the second day of the festival is the 22nd 
chapter of Genesis, and there are many references to this event in the 
ancient and ever living words of our prayers. 

Secondly, the blowing of the Shofar recalls the giving of the Law on 
Mount Sinai. The biblical description of this, the greatest event in Jewish 
history, reads: “‘ There were thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud on 
the mountain and the voice of the Shofar exceeding loud ” (Exodus 19, 
xvi). Thirdly, the Shofar was used to assemble the Israelites as they 
journeyed towards the Holy Land, to get them into proper military 
formation and to prepare for battle. The prophet Isaiah (c. 750-680 B.C.E.) 
who called on all nations to worship the one God and who gave them the 
messianic hope, tells us that the Shofar will be used in the future once again 
to announce the coming of the Messiah, when Israel’s exiles, just like today, 
will be gathered from the four corners of the earth, when the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God on earth will be a positive reality. -* And it shall 
come to pass in that day that the great trumpet shall be blown and they 
shall come ... and shall worship in the Holy Mountain at Jerusalem” 
(Isaiah 27, xiii). 

Perhaps the best explanation of the message of the Shofar is that given 
by Maimonides (1145-1204) “ although the blowing of the Shofar on the 
New Year is a commandment of the Law, there is a further meaning in it 
of this purport: Awake ye sleepers from your sleep; and ye who are sunk 
in slumber, arouse yourselves and examine your actions. Return in 
repentance and remember your Creator, ye who are forgetful of the truth 
because of transient vanities and go astray the whole year in vanity and 
emptiness, which neither profit nor save. Look to your souls, mend your 
ways and deeds, and let every one of you forsake his evil ways and his 
impure thoughts.” 


Day of Judgment 

In Jewish liturgy, the names “‘ Day of Remembering ” and “ Day of 
Judgment” are also used for the High Holy Days. Every Jew with his 
inborn spiritual potentialities realises that another stage in his earthly 
pilgrimage has passed and he resolves to approximate to the ideals that 
should sanctify and beautify his life. There is an interesting passage in 
our Talmud literature (Rosh Hashanah 16b) which speaks of three books 
which are opened up on New Year’s Day before the Supreme Judge. In 
the first the names of the righteous are inscribed. The second contains 
the names of those who are hopelessly reprobate. The third is the largest 
of them all. It lists the vast majority of human beings, who have 
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BLOWING OF THE SHOFAR 
From a 17th century Dutch woodcut 


redeeming qualities but who are not absolutely free from faults. Their 
fate hangs in the balance. If in this iterim period they use the season of 
grace aright, their names are transferred to the first book, the book of 
Life. 

In this connection there is a beautiful prayer in the service for the 
New Year which also speaks of the New Year Register. It is attributed 
to a Medieval Rabbi saint and martyr, Rabbi Amnon of Mayence. It 
begins with the words “ And we shall tell of the holiness of this day for 
it is awe-inspiring. Thou, O God, art the Judge. Thou openest the records 
and the seal of every man’s hand is there. On New Year’s Day the 
inscribing begins and according to the records it is decided who shall win 
the blessings of life and who shall forfeit them.” 

Seneca is the author of the statement that has become proverbial, 
humanum est errare. We are all in need of atonement. Whereas in olden 
times this was achieved by sacrifices and confessions, today every Jew, 
however humble or exalted he may be, however burdened by sin and guilt, 
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by the medium of daily prayer and by the ritual prescribed for the Day 
of Atonement, approaches his Heavenly Father directly, without inter- 
mediary or priest, and prays for forgiveness and pardon. In a similar way, 
he addresses himself to his fellow human beings whom he may have 
wronged and asks for their pardon and their reconciliation. 

Fasting and prayer, expressing as they do penitence and a sense of 
humility, are the means by which God’s children who have gone astray 
can be brought ever nearer to the everlasting arms of Him, that are 
stretched out to receive us all. On these days of especial solemnity, we 
Jews stand before our Maker in prayer with our thoughts purified and 
with a sense of rededication to the service of God and to the service of our 
fellow man. 


Cardinal Dr. Michael von Faulhaber 


ARCHBISHOP OF MUNICH 
Who died on 12th June, 1952 


This appreciation of Cardinal Faulhaber has been specially written for 
“ Common Ground’’ by Rabbi Dr. Leo Baeck, who was formerly Chief 
Rabbi of Berlin. 


HERE are many who 
sincerely mourn for 
Cardinal Faulhaber: all 
those people in his large 
diocese, who had the im- 
mediate blessing of his life, 
and all those throughout his 
country, and all over the 
world, who had learnt of this 
remarkable man. 


When the young Bishop 
of old Speyer, who formerly 
had been professor of Old 
Testament in the University 
of Strassburg, was called 
in the year 1917 to the 
century-old Archbishopric 
of Muenchen-Freising, he 
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soon found himself faced with a special task. An epoch was coming to its 
end. Bavaria, that old stronghold of counter-reformation and par- 
ticularism, became the place of radicalism and internationalism. The 
Wittelsbach dynasty, that for more than seven hundred years had ruled 
patriarchally, was deposed, and for a time communists dominated Munich. 

In those days Archbishop Faulhaber stood his ground and kept his 
dignity. He seemed to be a firm link between the past and the present, a 
symbol of permanence and at the same time a promise of the future. In 
1922, a year after he had been raised to the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
the imposing assembly of the Catholic Meeting ( Katholiken-Tag) was held 
in Munich. Three years later the new Bavarian State signed a concordat, 
largely as a result of Cardinal Faulhaber’s efforts. 

But the Nazi deformation movement had already started in Munich. 
The Bavarian Popular Party, which controlled the country, and appeared 
to be close to the Cardinal, was blind to what was happening. Some people 
even hoped eventually to bring this new movement into their own fold. 
Cardinal Faulhaber had once chosen for his heraldic motto, Vox temporis 
vox Dei—‘ The voice of time, the voice of God ”—perhaps a somewhat 
delicate phrase, which he himself later interpreted as “ To listen to what 
God demands of a day, to serve each day.” 

And so constantly did he try to give effect to this principle, that he 
became aware of the task before him. His Advent sermons of 1933, on 
Judaism, Christianity, and Germanism, were a clear and penetrating 
signal. They emphasised the permanent value of the Old Testament, 
which to the new rulers and new Marcionites was but a Jewish poison. 
Those who remember those days, know what comfort, what strength, 
these sermons gave to both Christians and Jews. And Cardinal Faulhaber 
never allowed himself to be silenced. Year by year, in spite of all, his 
untiring voice, manifesting both his moral and his intellectual power, was 
heard. He never lost courage. 

From the beginning, and even to the last, he also kept up friendly 
relations with the Jewish community. He never retreated from this stand. 
He was familiar with Judaism and Jewish life, he respected the Jewish 
sense of tradition that is at the bottom of the soul of every Jew. And the 
Bavarian Jews themselves seemd to take a pride in the dignified Cardinal 
who had so wonderful a command of the Hebrew Bible. They liked 
to speak of him. 

He was an outstanding man indeed, outstanding both in his place 
and in his time. Conscious of himself, he was also aware of others. His 
was a Benedictine spirit, a combination of sternness and mildness. One 
might also say that he combined an uncompromising mind, so to speak 
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a theoretical intolerance, with a practical tolerance, a preparedness for 
compromise. And all was embedded in the warmth of his heart, in the 
elevation of his bearing, in a conscience that was alive to every day, in a 
firm faith that never wavered nor receded. 

Whoever has known him, or heard of him, Christians and Jews, will 
think of him with profound reverence. 


Life is with People JAMES PARKES 
The story of the little-town Jews of Eastern Europe. 


OR some three hundred years the heart of Jewry was in eastern 

Europe. From its rabbinic academies and appointments came many 
of the leading Jewish rabbis of western Jewish congregations, here and in 
the United States. From the middle of the seventeenth eentury, when 
Cossack massacres disturbed the serenity of communities which were 
already many centuries old, a steady stream of immigrants began to flow 
into western countries where the new economy offered many opportuntiies 
for employment and advancement. Many of the “ German Jews ” who 
entered this country from the end of that century were really of Polish 
origin, and some had come direct from Poland. In the earliest chapters of 
the story of the Sephardic Jews in England, help to Polish Jews figures as a 
problem from which there was no relief until they had themselves formed a 
congregation capable of supporting their own poor immigrants. 

The heart of eastern European Jewry was in the small market town. 
In parts of that region, especially in Rumania, many of these towns were 
created and entirely populated by Jews. There were practically no Gentile 
residents at all. In others the officials of the town were Christians, and a 
few trades were in Christian hands, but almost everything was Jewish. 
Peasants and landowners who came to the town for business or to make 
purchases dealt almost exclusively with Jews. It was in these small towns 
that there was created the most completely Jewish life and environment that 
Jews had known since the far off days of independence in the Promised 
Land. A typical Jewish joke will tell the story. A Parisian Jewish 
merchant was travelling on business to one of these towns, and asked how 
many Jews it contained. 

About five thousand was the reply. 

And how many Christians? 

About three hundred. 

And what do the Christians do? 
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Oh, they are quite busy! Of course the officials are all Christians, and 
there are many other jobs which they do. They are very useful. And in 
Paris, how many Jews are there? 

About forty thousand. 

And the goim? 

About a million. 

Then, after long reflexion, the Polish Jew asked: But whatever do you 
want so many goim for? 

Today the whole of that section of Jewry has perished, and that 
particular form of Jewish life can never be re-established. It had 
already been, to some small extent, undermined by “ modernism,” by the 
ease of communications, and by the rise of Gentile competitors using all 
the machinery of modern government to dispossess their rivals. The 
status of these small-town Jews in Poland and Rumania was declining 
before 1939. But their total destruction was the work of Hitler; and with 
them was destroyed something which Jewry has not yet found means to 
replace. In Israel and in the U.S.A., the two greatest Jewries of today— 
for it seems that we have almost to write off that of the U.S.S.R. as a 
creative force in Jewry—there is authentic Jewish life, but it is now 
building its traditions. It has not them already to hand, ready to transmit 
to other Jewish communities by emigration, or by sending rabbinic 
scholars to occupy their pulpits. 


Unbroken descent of Jewish life 

In eastern European Jewry the rabbinic Judaism which had been 
established as the norm of Jewish life after the destruction of the Jewish 
state could trace an unbroken descent from ancient to modern times. Its 
way of life centreing in the synagogue and finding its intellectual activity 
in Talmudic scholarship, its Jewish homes scrupulously maintaining every 
observance of festival and ritual, its educational system in cheder and 
yeshivah, all had their origin in the far off days of Tiberias and Sura or 
Pumbeditha, or in the sixteenth century Safad where Joseph Caro composed 
his Shulchan Aruch to be a standard text-book for the rabbinists, and 
Isaac Luria laid the foundations of Chassidism in his mystical studies. 

This wholly Jewish life was known to the west, Jewish or non- 
Jewish, through a number of brilliant writers—including the Christian 
Tharaud brothers. But it is fortunate that before the edges have grown 
blurred and the memory dim, it has been recorded in detail by two brilliant 
American Jewish anthropologists, Mark Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog.* 





*Life Is With People: The Jewish Little-town of Eastern Europe. (Published 
by International Universities Press, Inc., New York at $5). 
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AN OLD SYNAGOGUE IN THE JEWISH TOWN OF ZABLUDOW 





It is a study which covers every detail of the story. It relates all the customs 
and practices concerned with special occasions—the Sabbath, the Festival, 
marriage, illness, communal order; but, even more important, it succeeds 
admirably in transmitting the atmosphere of the shtet?/ (i.e. little town), 
and the manners, outlook, and we/tanschauung of the Jews concerned. 
In this communication of an atmosphere it reveals how much survives 
when actual practices are abandoned. No one would expect to meet in 
Golders Green, Cricklewood or Edgware the one-roomed, wooden and 
shabby houses, the deep mud of the unpaved streets, the uncertain 
friendliness of drunken peasants, the gloom of the Polish forest, or the 
immense silent rivers, any more than they would expect the full intimacy 
of an orthodoxy which accepted no non-Jewish influence, even in dress 
or furnishing. But the descriptions of Jewish mother-love and argumenta- 
tiveness, of Jewish dislike of physical violence or power as a basis of 
settling issues, of Jewish capacity to put two and two together and make 
at least a dozen, of Jewish hospitality and reserve, in all these things it is 
still possible to trace the common origin underlying much western Jewish 
life. It is perhaps true that western Jews dislike silence as much as 
shtetl Jews did, and regard it as unfriendly not to pour out all one’s 
troubles at the top of one’s voice on all possible occasions. 


Putting two and two together 


Of the capacity of the Jews to put two and two together the authors 
tell an almost incredible story. In the summer of 1914 they were debating 
in the shtetl whether the war which was going to be declared by Russia 
was to be against Germany or Turkey. That there was going to be war 
there was no doubt, but they had not been able to spot the enemy. And 
the proof that war was coming? They had been ordered to paint their 
houses! Why had this order been given? Clearly because some important 
personage was going to visit or pass through their townlet. Why should 
this be so, seeing they were an unimportant little town, off main routes? 
Clearly to inspect troops. But why troops, when it was not the time for 
manoeuvres? Because there was going to be war, and troops would be 
concentrated near the frontiers—where their town lay. So the only 
uncertainty was: who was the enemy? 


As the s/rfet/ sees the world 


The Jewish weltanschauung is admirably described in the chapter 
** As the shtet/ sees the world,” and I cannot do better than send readers to 
the book itself by ending with a quotation from it: 
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“The shtet] views the universe as a planned whole, designed and 
governed by the Almighty, Who created it from original chaos.* It is a 
complex whole, but basically it is characterized by order, reason and 
purpose. Everything has its place, its cause, its function. Apparent 
contradictions, inconsistencies and irregularities fall into place as 
complements rather than incongruities. It is not a static universe, for 
all its parts are interdependent and interacting. The dynamic whole 
extends in time as well as in space, so that the apparent inconsistencies 
of the present may be interpreted as parts of a long-term process 
building toward ultimate integration. 

*‘In such a universe, behaviour—human or divine—must also be 
rooted in reason, order and purpose. Any act must be rational, 
motivated and directed towards some goal. Whether it be the wailing of 
a baby, the fund collecting of a community leader, or the affliction of 
Job, any act must have takhlis (purpose). 

“‘ Being rational, behaviour must also be reasonable. God is 
conceived as a reasonable Being and all the interpretations and 
modifications of His Law are based on this conception. Humans, if 
they are really ‘ people,’ mentschen, are also rational afid reasonable. 
To be beyond the reach of reason is to be dangerous. Yet those who 
are unreasoning and unreasonable are also part of the divine reason and 
purpose, working towards an ultimate goal. 

“* The evils that spring from the behaviour of the unenlightened are 
accepted as part of the over-all plan, for every positive not only has but 
needs a negative. Joy cannot exist without sorrow, Sabbath cannot 
exist without the weekday world, light would be unimaginable without 
its counterpart of darkness. Nevertheless, since man is endowed with 
reason, he is free to expostulate with a reasonable God when things go 
too far and the negatives threaten to swamp the positive aspects of life. 

“ He is free to argue also because rationality itself has and needs its 
complement of emotion. A world based on reason, order and purpose 
must include feeling, and to allow for this element is both rational and 
realistic. A man is only human—a mentsh iz nur a mentsh. Like the 
universe at large, he is made up of complementary forces, good and 
evil, thought and feeling. God Himself may be appealed to in terms of 
thought or of feeling. It is assumed that He will be just, but when 
justice becomes too rigorous, its complement, mercy, is invoked. God 
is not asked to renounce justice in favor of mercy or mercy in favor of 
justice, but rather to moderate both elements, striking a balance that 
will be fair. Fairness is differentiated from justice—it is not always 
fair to be too just. 

“ Thus, by a logic which views contrasting parts as elements that 
fit into a complex, dynamic whole, it becomes rational to embrace the 
irrational as a legitimate part of humanity in an ordered and reasoned 
universe. 








* Here, as throughout the book, it is of course the culture and not the theology of 
the shtetl that is being discussed. Any reference to religious doctrine is not in a 
theological frame of reference, but is presented as an expression or refiection of the 
culture. 
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“* The shtetl believes further that the world brought into being by 
the Almighty is made for man, not man for the world. Human welfare 
is paramount and takes precedence over all else. The dietary laws are 
superseded by health requirements. The major commandments may be 
modified under stress of mortal danger. 


“* The world is for all men, not only for one kind. It is made up of 
good and bad, male and female, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
Jew and Gentile. There is no ideal of homogeneity in human beings, 
for each has his place and all are part of the original design. The ideal 
is not to make all men into one kind or to convert all to one faith. 
There is no attempt to change the existing order or to upset the basic 
design. The shtet/ displays no urge. to missionary activity, no 
proselytizing. If one is a Christian, it says, then let him be a good one. 
Good Gentiles will also find a place in the ‘ real world ’.” 


An Expanding Task A. I. PoLack 
THE COUNCIL’S WORK IN EDUCATION 


Deign on the passing World to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from Letters to be wise. 
Johnson. 


HIS was written in an age when education (such as there was) 
consisted entirely of “ Letters.” Most people were illiterate and 
nobody, except possibly the Church, worried very much about it. Those 
who went to school or learned from private tutors devoted themselves 
to academic studies and the ancient disciplines. Social science was an 
unknown subject. Yet even in that age, the learned Dr. Johnson could 
utter a warning against bookishness and suggest that the way to wisdom 
was the understanding of your fellow-man. 


How prophetic this couplet seems in the light of modern experience! 
Today we insist on educating the whole population, the vast majority of 
whom are quite unable to digest the purely intellectual or academic fare 
hitherto provided. Moreover we have just passed through and hardly 
survived two world wars and are faced with the prospect of another 
accompanied by all the horrors and refinements of torture that scientific 
ingenuity can devise for our ultimate annihilation. No wonder, in such 
an age, we are seeking, almost in desperation, to find a way of educating 
youth in the art of human understanding so that the next generation may 
learn how to live harmoniously in a society composed of many diverse 
elements. 











The Council of Christians and Jews was born of the last of these 
world catastrophes and the orgy of persecution and hate which preceded 
it. Its main concern in education is the fostering of attitudes of understand- 
ing and respect among the young for the different groups of which the 
nation is composed; for, to quote from a recent pamphlet by Dr. Strong 
entitled Teaching for International Understanding, “it is in the 
schools that the foundations of tolerance must be laid.” And as this is a 
council of Christians and Jews, among its major concerns is the creation 
of such a basis of understanding and friendship between these two 
particular groups that an end may at last be written to the long story of 
their mutual suspicion and hostility. 


Co-operation with teachers 

Some time ago the Council set up a special commission to further 
its educational work. The policy of this commission has always 
been to work in close co-operation with the teachers, and to this end its 
representatives consult with the teachers in different districts as to the 
kind of service which it might usefully render in the schools. In this way 
local problems such as that concerning the relations between coloured 
and white children or the existence of small Jewish minorities within the 
school are fully discussed; while a good deal of information is exchanged 
about the ways in which different schools are tackling the more general 
problem of education for human understanding. 

Sometimes this has led to invitations being issued to the Council to 
send a speaker to a particular school or to show one of its films, or the 
filmstrips ““One God—the ways He is worshipped and served.” Con- 
ferences have occasionally been organised to which the pupils of several 
schools are invited, or arrangements made for the youth of different 
denominations to spend a weekend together under the same roof. How 
honest and outspoken young people are in these conditions! It is easy to 
discover how distressing it is to them to be told, for instance, that they 
“must not play with the coloured children over the way.” For children 
are as a rule generously inclined and less prejudiced than adults. Yet on 
occasion they can be cruel to each other too, as the story of a Jewish child 
who was found in tears in one of the class rooms of his school clearly 
indicates. On being asked by a teacher what the matter was, the boy said 
that one of his fellows had read out the definition of a Jew in a dictionary, 
adding the gibe, ‘* You see; that’s what you are.” The teacher looked at 
the dictionary which lay on the desk in front of the boy and to his surprise 
and horror read the following: “ Jew; person of Hebrew race; (trans. 
collog.) extortionate usurer, driver of hard bargains ’—not a word about 
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his religion! Perhaps the young tormentor was not so much to blame 
after all. 

This leads to another service which the Council is endeavouring to 
render to education, and that is an examination of text-books used in our 
schools to see how far they help to promote a good understanding between 
different human groups or whether through unconscious bias they tend 
to perpetuate misconceptions and encourage intolerant attitudes. Already 
a good deal of information has been accumulated for this purpose, and the 
Council has itself undertaken to publish a report on history text-books 
making certain recommendations which may be of use to writers and 
publishers in the future. 

There is no room to tell in detail of the work which is being done at 
the Universities through the various denominational societies, of the 
courses in group relations organised under the sponsorship of the L.C.C., 
of the travelling exhibition illustrating life in the East End of London, and 
much in demand among the schools, or of the Council’s various publications 
which emphasise the importance of social training in education. But one 
recent experiment may be of special interest since it opens up exciting 
possibilities of constructive educational work for the future. 

The raising of the school age to fifteen after the passing of the 1944 
Act has given rise to many unforeseen problems. Chief among them, 
perhaps, is the provision of a suitable curriculum for the last year at the 
Secondary Modern School. Many of these older children: have outgrown 
the type of instruction they have hitherto received: they are restless and 
want to get out into the world.. Here was an opportunity for the Council 
to apply its special competence. A small sub-committee of educationists, 
appointed for the purpose, has drawn up a course of social training 
suitable to the age group in question. The raw material for this course is 
to be found in the school’s own neighbourhood and consists of the study 
of its people, their ways of life, and their institutions. One school is 
already experimenting with this course—a small beginning, but who can 
tell how far-reaching may be the consequences or how profound its effect 
on the broadening of human sympathies? Such is the type of by-product 
that comes of the co-operation between two religious groups which, 
however divergent in belief and practice, are yet bound together by 
unbreakable spiritual ties. 





TOLERANCE—Can it be Taught ? By A. I. POLACK | 
With a foreword by Ropert BirLEY, Headmaster of Eton College 
Price 6d. (Postage 14d.) 
THE COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 

162a, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Commentary 


@ Religion and Social Services 

That initiative in the fields of education, health and social services 
should pass from the religious to the civic authorities was an almost 
inevitable consequence of the increasing complexity of life in this modern 
age. There is much to be said in favour of the transition. But it is not 
without its attendant dangers, not least of which is the danger that those 
who now bear responsibility in these fields should forget the underlying 
motives which inspired the pioneer endeavours of their predecessors. 
There is also the danger that people in the Churches should now sit back 
and take their ease, content to leave both initiative and responsibility for 
future developments with “‘ the powers that be.” 

Happily there is evidence of a growing recognition by both parties of 
the seriousness of these dangers. A particular illustration of this is to be 
found in the initiative both of the National and London Councils of 
Social Service in setting up Churches Groups which bring together 
representatives of all sections of the Christian and of the Jewish community 
in this country. Consultative rather than executive in their function, these 
groups have undertaken special studies of many social problems both at the 
national and metropolitan levels. They seek both to develop a wider 
knowledge and appreciation of the social services in religious circles, and 
to represent the concerns of religious bodies to civic and social agencies. 

Particular instances of this kind of work in recent months are 
co-operation in planning short courses in social studies for theological 
students; the holding of a conference of representatives of civic and 
religious, statutory and voluntary agencies, on community problems in 
the new housing areas and the new towns; and the publication by the 
London Churches Group of a Handbook to the Social Services of London. 
Commenting on this pamphlet in his Diocesan letter the Bishop of London 
said: “‘ Its usefulness seems to me beyond question. Indeed, I cannot see 
how any parish priest or church worker can afford to be without it.” 


@ Central African Federation 

There are, no doubt, good economic reasons for closer association 
between the territories of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
On these we are not qualified to speak. There are also political factors that 
lead the white settlers to desire federation. Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland are Protectorates, Southern Rhodesia a self-governing colony. 
It is natural enough for the Europeans in the three territories to want a 
greater degree of independence of Whitehall, and the greater prosperity 
that they believe would come from federation. 
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Against these considerations must be set the almost unanimous 
opposition of Africans in all three territories to the proposals for 
federation contained in the recent Government White Paper. This 
opposition cannot be brushed aside on the grounds that it is ill-informed. 
A large proportion of the Africans may be ignorant of the real issues 
involved. If so, they are scarcely to be blamed for that; nor must it be 
assumed that if they understood the issues better they would necessarily 
support the federation proposals. The Africans who are well-informed 
certainly are strongest in their opposition. Whether or not the proposals 
are good in themselves—and they have been criticised, by Europeans 
as well as by Africans, on their merits—federation would have little 
chance of success if it were imposed against the united opposition of 
the Africans, who outnumber the Europeans in the three territories by 
thirty-four to one. Human attitudes, no less than economic realities, are 
facts; and attitudes are apt to prove harder facts to overcome than any 
others. We ignore them at our peril. 

The future development and prosperity of the three Central African 
territories, as of other parts of Africa, depends on the willing co-operation 
of the European and African races. Such co-operation will in any event 
be difficult to achieve when there is so much mutual fear and suspicion 
first to be overcome. It may be made impossible unless both the European 
settlers, and the British Government, which cannot escape final responsi- 
bility for whatever decision is ultimately taken, have second thoughts on 
the federation proposals whilst there is yet time. 


@ An urgent need 


In a recent letter to Cardinal Griffin, His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
stressed the urgent need for prayer. “‘ Never before,” he said, “ has the 
world been so direly in need of prayer as at the present time, when a 
dangerous form of materialism tends to undermine man’s relations with 
his Creator and with his fellow-men and to destroy the sanctity of family 
life.” The letter was written in support of a Family Prayer Crusade, led 
by an American Priest, Father Patrick Peyton, and read at a rally of some 
80,000 Roman Catholics in Wembley Stadium on the last Sunday in July. 

Though the campaign was directed primarily to Roman Catholics, 
to whom it commended, with the Pope’s approval, the joint daily 
recitation of the rosary in the family circle, Christians of other denomina- 
tions, and indeed Jews also, for whom this particular form of prayer may 
be inappropriate, would do well to give heed to the basic appeal. 

Many who subscribe to a theoretical belief in the importance of prayer 
find the practice of prayer, whether as individuals, in the family circle or 
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in corporate worship, increasingly difficult. The roots of this difficulty lie 
deeper than the laziness or indifference to which it is so often attributed. 
They are deeper even than the “ dangerous form of materialism” to 
which the Pope referred, though it would be foolish to underestimate the 
seriousness of these factors. 


At a still deeper level is the difficulty experienced by many, 
Christians and Jews alike, in relating traditional ideas about God and 
man’s approach to Him to a set of facts about life, the world and the 
universe which scientists have disclosed, but cannot explain. While 
therefore it is undoubtedly true that the need for prayer is urgent—the 
more so by reason of these very considerations—it is also true that there 
is an urgent need for much greater effort in the attempt to bridge the deep 
gulf that exists in so many people’s minds between what they think they 
understand about science and what they think they believe about God. 


In the meantime this is also true, that however many and complex 
the questions which perplex them, those who in sincerity try to practise 
the art of prayer are more likely to come to some knowledge of its nature 
and possibilities than those who do not. 


@ Human Rights 

More than 25,000 communications alleging infractions of human 
rights were addressed to the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights during the past year. The Commission, which is working on the 
preparation of two draft Covenants of Human Rights—one on economic, 
social and cultural rights, and the other on civil and political rights—had 
no power to take action on any of these complaints. 


Twenty-four thousand of the letters charged governments with 
political persecution. Of the rest, some alleged genocide, some discrimi- 
nation against minorities, and some complained of other violations of 
human rights. This vast total emphasises again the need for a workable 
covenant or covenants as soon.as they can be devised—workable both in 
providing machinery by which complaints can be sorted out and 
investigated, and in offering some security that the governments which 
adhere to the covenants will faithfully observe their terms. 


The covenants, however, will by no means solve the problem. Respect 
for human rights is derived more from an attitude of tolerance than from 
the enforcement of law, and no state’s ratification of a draft covenant is 
likely to go much farther than confirm its present practice. It is better 
to be realistic about this than to pin great hopes on the outcome of 
the deliberations of the Commission on Human Rights. In present 
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conditions there is, unfortunately, very little chance that the principles 
already laid down in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted 
by the United Nations nearly four years ago, will be given universal 


application, covenant or no covenant. 


About Ourselves 


@ The third annual conference for 
teachers and educationists held by the 
Council on June 14th at University 
College, London, concerned itself with 
** Education and the Democratic Ideal.” 
It was the best attended so far—over 
fifty were present—and the distin- 
guished team of speakers provided 
material for an interesting and often 
exciting series of discussions. Two 
films—‘* Boundary Lines” and 
** Brotherhood of Man *’’—dealing with 
current sociological problems, were 
shown at the beginning of the con- 
ference, and the use that might be made 
of them in schools was fully considered. 

Those who introduced the sessions 
were Dr. A. G. Hughes, Chief Inspector 
of the Education Department of the 
L.C.C., who spoke on “ Conflicting 
Claims of Social and Academic 
Training,” Mrs. Winifred Raphael, 
Controller of Industrial Investigations 
at the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, who dealt with the 
problems of young people in industry, 
and Dr. F. E. England, who tackled 
the highly controversial subject of how 
to teach comparative religion without 
detriment to religious loyalties. As on 
previous occasions the chair was taken 
by Professer J. A. Lauwerys, Professor 
of Comparative Education in the 
University of London. The competence 
of the chief speakers as well as the 
intense interest of the subjects discussed 
ensured the success of the conference 
and its value in the cause of social 
education, 


@ The Council has recently secured 
a 16-mm. film projector, which is kept 
at the London Office and is available 
for use in London and the Home 
Counties. This will enable us to use 
films much more extensively to intro- 
duce our work to youth groups and 


also to adult audiences. A number of 
suitable films can be obtained through 
the Council and it is hoped that 
secretaries of groups in the London 
area will make full use of this new 
service. 


@ The summer is traditionally the 
slackest time of the year for voluntary 
organisations, but for the Council of 
Christians and Jews it is a time when 
we are kept busy in planning our 
coming winter’s programme. We have 
already received very many requests for 
speakers, trio teams, and other services, 
and more continue to come in daily. 
The present indications are that we 
shall have an even fuller programme of 
meetings and activities during the 
coming winter than in any previous 
year. 


@ We record with great regret that 
Mr. A. Branskey has had to resign from 
the joint secretaryship of the Hull 
Council of Christians and Jews after 
serving in this capacity since the 
formation of the branch four years ago. 
Mr. Branskey has been indefatigable 
in his efforts and his enthusiasm has 
been a source of inspiration to all his 
colleagues both in Hull and at our 
London Headquarters. In his place we 
welcome Mr. Norman Shenker who 
has now taken over the joint secretary- 
ship. The Hull Council of Christians 
and Jews is now busily preparing for 
a series of meetings over an extended 
weekend in February next, when our 
work will be discussed with teachers, 
religious leaders, Sunday school 
teachers and social workers, and many 
other representative people in Hull. 
The weekend will be centred around a 
public meeting to be held on the 
Sunday evening. 











Treasures of a London 
Temple 


(Valientine Mitchell & Co., 30s, Od.) 


Here is a treasure indeed—a book in 
which the discerning reader, whoever 
he be, whether Christian or Jew, will 
be hard put to to find a dull un- 
interesting page. It is a descriptive 
catalogue of the ritual plate, mantles 
and furniture of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue in Bevis 
Marks. It was published, like Mr. 
Hyamson’s History of the Sephardim 
in England which was reviewed in a 
recent issue of Common Ground, in 
celebration of the 250th anniversary 
of the opening of that historic shrine. 

The text is divided into four main 
sections dealing with the Ritual Silver 
(the various ornaments with which 
the Scrolls of the Law are adorned, 
lavers and ewers, Hanucah lamps and 
a number of miscellaneous pieces); 
the embroidered Mantles in which the 
Scrolls of the Law are dressed; the 
Scrolls themselves; and certain items 
of furniture. There is added a note on 
an unusually interesting painting of 
Moses and Aaron which hangs in the 
Board Room of the Synagogue. 

Each of these sections contains an 
introductory essay by a _ recognised 
authority as well as a series of detailed 
notes on the particular items which go 
to make up the treasures of the 
Synagogue. There are twenty full-page 
plates in addition to a frontispiece. 
The whole is presented to the reader 
by the Very Reverend the Haham, 
Dr. Solomon Gaon, who, in an 
introductory essay, deals with the 
decisive influence of the Law in the 
formation of the Jewish character and 
with some of the practices and 
traditions which, down through the 
centuries, have come to be associated 
not only with the actual reading of the 
Law, but with the writing, preservation 
and adorning of the Scrolls from which 
the Law is read. 

It is tempting to lift from their 
setting in these pages detail after detail 
of unusual interest. The frontispiece, 
for example, portrays a silver cup, 
“the gift of the Portuguese Jews’ 
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Synagogue to the Right MHonble. 
Willm. Nash Esqr. Lord Mayor 1772.” 
Such cups were presented annually to 
the Lord Mayor for a hundred years 
from 1679 to 1779 and were 
accompanied by a purse of £50 or 
sweetmeats. It was a custom which the 
Synagogue observed in common with 
the French and Dutch Protestant 
Churches. Here too are many instances 
of interesting differences of ritual or 
ornament between the Sephardi and 
the Ashkenazi rites. The visitor to 
Bevis Marks, for example, will find no 
heavily embroidered curtain hanging 
before the Ark as he would certainly 
find in an Ashkenazi Synagogue, a 
difference of practice generally 
attributed to the fact that during the 
period of the Inquisition in Spain an 
outside curtain would have betrayed a 
secret Synagogue to any spy. The 
Sephardi therefore hang a_ simpler 
curtain inside the Ark. 


But the reader must be left to explore 
this treasure-house for himself. Suffice 
it only to add that the book is as 
pleasant to handle as it is fascinating 
to read and it is as great a credit to its 
printers and publishers (a_ very 
important consideration in a volume of 
this kind) as it is to its authors and 
editor. 


Co-operation Between 
World Religions 


(The Essex Hall Lecture, 1952) 


By Rabbi Leslie 1. Edgar, M.A. 
(Lindsay Press, 2s. Od.) 


The choice of Rabbi Leslie I. Edgar, 
M.A., the Minister of the Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s Wood, 
to deliver the Essex Hall Lecture at 
this year’s General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 
was as felicitous as his subject, 
**Co-operation between World 
Religions,”” was topical. 

The rapid extension of _inter- 
communication and an ever-increasing 
measure of interdependence among 
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the peoples of the world both serve to 
emphasize what Mr. Edgar describes as 
“the imperative need for men and 
women of all religious faiths to 
co-operate in support of every course 
of action which is at all likely to 
promote a greater degree of unity 
among mankind.” This he regards as 
axiomatic, and therefore not needing 
to be discussed. 

His real theme he conceives to be 
the discussion of the possibility, even 
the desirability, of a closer integration 
between the world religions themselves 

-and by world religions in this context 
he means those which claim to have a 
universal message and which include 
among their adherents men of different 
nationalities, races and social classes 

Briefly—so briefly as to be in danger 
of doing them grave injustice—Mr. 
Edgar’s conclusions are: first, that there 
can be no thought of creating a 
‘religion for humanity,’” (the very 
idea of creating a religion, as the 
lecturer so rightly emphasises, is in 
fundamental conflict with the nature of 
religion itself, which, however it may 
develop, must at least begin with God); 
secondly, that it is more realistic to 
think in terms of “ an orchestration of 
religions * to be achieved by a process 
of * mutual contributions and enrich- 
ment’; thirdly, that in this process 
every religion must be careful to 
safeguard its own individuality, its 
organic unity and its consistency; and 
fourthly, that the process of co- 
Operation would be retarded rather 
than accelerated by attempting too 
much, that except at the highest level, 
any “dialogue” between Asian and 
Western religions must wait, and that 
therefore those of us who live in the 
west would do well to concentrate on 
the relations between the three great 
monotheistic faiths, Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam. And since the 
lecturer feels that his knowledge of 
Islam “ is far too superficial ’’ he ends 
by making a number of comments on 
the possibilities of co-operation between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

If this review of a most stimulating 
lecture has been brief, comment on it 
must be briefer still. Three observa- 
tions may be made, however, less by 
way of criticism than of suggestions 
for further thought and discussion. 
First, the ‘* dialogue’ between the 
various religions to which Mr. Edgar 
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so rightly and so frequently refers is 
not simply a matter for man to 
organise. The initiative is not in fact 
with man. It is forced upon us, as the 
lecturer himself in part acknowledges, 
by the very circumstances of the age in 
which we live. Secondly, and in some 
sense following from the first, it seems 
an umnecessary and indeed an un- 
desirable limitation of the possibilities 
of co-operation to think of it, as Mr. 
Edgar suggests at one point, as a matter 
primarily for “ Liberal Religions or 
for Liberal elements within religions.” 
In this connection it is interesting at 
another point in his lecture to see how 
Mr. Edgar himself, than whom no one 
could be more liberal in outlook, is 
careful—and very properly so—to 
safeguard his own position and his 
own loyalty to his own community. 
And finally, there is an ever-present 
danger in discussions of this kind, a 
danger accentuated by the limitations 
of time and space, to talk of “religions” 
as if they were almost entities in 
themselves, and to forget that in every 
religious system or denomination there 
is an infinity of personal idiosyncracies 
and problems. We are confronted in 
the last resort not with abstractions 
but with persons 


Mr. Edgar has placed us all in his 
debt by raising so many issues of such 
far-reaching importance in so short a 
space. His lecture should provide an 
admirable background for further 
discussion of an inescapably important 
theme. 


Arabian Jubilee 


By H. St. John Philby 


(Robert Hale, 30s. Od.) 


{rabian Jubilee is the biography of 
Ibn Saud, written by a friend of thirty 
years’ standing. It is perhaps the most 
intimate study of a great Arab and a 
great Muslim which is available to us. 
For Philby has not only made his home 
in Saudi Arabia, but has made Islam 
his religion. It is therefore a book of 
considerable importance for those who 
are concerned to understand the Arabs 
and the Islamic religion of today, 
though it must be added that it is not 
very easy to read, and the very 
inadequate map with which it is 











provided makes much of its geography 
incomprehensible to anybody with 
less intimate knowledge of the Arabian 
peninsula than the author himself. If 
there is a second edition, one must 
plead for a much larger and fuller map. 

In the career of Ibn Saud all the 
“romantic ”’ aspects of Arab and 
desert life have been expressed to the 
full. The audacity of his rise to power, 
his military adventures, his political 
skill, his fanatical piety and personal 
generosity—all combine to make him 
the model “‘ sheik ” of western film fans. 
He is of course in reality something 
much more than that, and Philby has 
not attempted to write in terms of 
glamour and romance, nor concealed 
the weaknesses of his hero. But when 
the book is considered as a serious 
study of the greatest contemporary 
Arab and Muslim, when glamour and 
romance are firmly set aside, it exposes 
a tragic underlying sterility both in the 
race and in the religion which Ibn Saud 
exemplifies, which Philby cannot con- 
ceal. It is this which makes the book 
worth reading by anyone seriously 
concerned with the future of the Middle 
East. 





Moses 


By Sholem Asch 
(Macdonald, 15s. 6d.) 


Those who like their Bible stories 
retold at considerable length, by a 
writer who combines in rare degree a 
fertile imagination, a determination to 
get historical backgrounds right, and a 
desire to explain as much of the 
inexplicable as he reasonably can will 
find much to please them in Mr. 
Sholem Asch’s full length portrait of 
the great leader and law-giver of Israel. 
Whether they will find anything to help 
them to a better understanding of the 
essential Moses, to a deeper faith in the 
God Who called him to the leadership 
of Israel, and to a greater loyalty to the 
divine law is a question on which, I 
suppose, every reader must be left to 
judge for himself. 

For my own part I can only confess 
to a certain disappointment. There 
were times when | felt that the author 
was straining rather tiresomely at gnats 
of historical accuracy, and others when 
I wished he were not quite so anxious 
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to ‘* explain,” as for example when we 
are told that “it is not clear why 
Moses prohibited, as food for the Bnai 
Israel, certain animals, certain fish, and 
all kinds of creeping things. It may be 
that he was guided by certain hygienic 
principles. It may be that the hot 
climate called for a special dietary 
regimen.” ‘“ There cannot be any 
doubt”’ he adds, a few sentences 
later, “that Moses and the council 
had a wide knowledge of the dangers 
of poisoning, skin diseases, and of 
other diseases inherent in certain foods 
in that climate.” 

He may be right. But somehow for 
me this is not really what the story of 
Moses is about, and the further I read 
the greater the nostalgia I felt for the 
days when I first read Mr. Asch’s 
earlier novels, his “ Salvation” and 
** Three Cities ’’ in which he was really 
interpreting people to people in a man- 
ner for which his own as well as the 
non-Jewish world had cause to be 
grateful. But Moses, at any rate in 
Mr. Asch’s portrait, is another matter. 
It is all rather artificial and unreal—at 
least to my way of thinking. But 
perhaps I have a prejudice against 
attempts to reconstruct Biblical stories 
in glorious technicolour. 


Handbook to the 
Social Services in London 


(Published for the London Churches 
Group by the London Council of Social 
Service, 6d.) 


This is a useful pamphlet giving 
information about the organisations 
offering social services in the London 
area. It includes sections on statutory 
social services, services provided by 
local authorities, and voluntary social 
services, 


A Saint in the Making 
By William Goldman 
(Constellation Books, 9s. 6d.) 


In these short stories Mr. Goldman 
writes of what he knows well—Jewish 
life in the East End of London. 
Whether in the sweatshop. or in the 
home, or on the streets, he convevs 
something of the flavour that is typical 
of that life, yet his characters stand 
out as persons, never as types. The 
stories are illustrated by Sochachewsky. 
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Sabbath Eve Home Services constitutions and laws, on the decisions 
- taken by courts and tribunals, and in 
for Children promoting respect for the rights and 
Illustrated by Gretel Kahn ooo a oS ee 
(Union of Liberal and Progressive Synagogues, 
JS. 
This little prayer-book is described The Challenge of Historical Judaism 
as a Sabbath Eve present and its whole to Our Time 

design is likely to make it the treasured = ; ; 
possession of many a Jewish child. This consists of a series of addresses 
The compilers have rightly retained delivered in the Hampstead Synagogue 
the traditional form and language -of by leading Anglo-Jewish ministers. 
the adult service so that all the family Though of specifically Jewish interest, 
may join in the prayers. But the they all treat the larger problem ol how 
illustrations and one or two of the the insights of religion may be brought 
poems and hymns—it is a pity, perhaps, to bear on a predominantly secular age. 


that there are not more of these—will 
appeal especially to children. The 
whole book, indeed, will help to “‘ make 
the Sabbath a delight.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does 
not preclude its subsequent review.) 


The Impact of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights 


(United Nations Publication, obtainable Anne Frank—the Diary of a 
from H.M., Stationery Office, 1s. 9d.) . . 
Young Girl 

It is just over three years since the 
General Assembly of the United (Constellation Books, 12s. 6d.) 
Nations adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. This pamphlet a : 
assesses the influence of the Declara- Travels in Jewry 
tion during the three years, in its Dy ienael Colas 
impact on the drafting of international 
treaties and agreements, on national (Edward Goldston, 25s. Od.) 
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ONE GOD—The Ways He is 
Worshipped and Served 


A series of four filmstrips depicting the Anglican, Roman 

Catholic, Free Church and Jewish Ways, prepared with 

the approval of the National Society of the Church of 

England, the Roman Catholic Church authorities, the 

Free Church Fedetal Council, and the Very Reverend the 
Chief Rabbi. 


Each filmstrip contains approximately fifty frames, 

with sections on the role of Priest or Minister, worship, 

holy days, religion in life, and the world-wide community. 
\ 


Price for complete set, including full lecture notes : 
24s. Od. (Postage and packing 6d.) 
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